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Botanical Society News 





Last year was an exceptionally busy one for the Botanical Society. An unprecedented number of 
interesting finds was complemented by a vast number of records emerging from literature and from 
the new medium of virtual herbaria. Meanwhile, we renewed the information on our web database 
and supplied records to Shropshire County Council and the Shropshire Wildlife Trust under a new 
agreement to establish a virtual records centre in the county. The weather was inclement, so we 
have had to extend the Flora of the Stiperstones project by a year, but despite that it is proceeding 
well. For our winter meeting we welcomed Richard Gornall, the president of the BSBI, for a 
thought-provoking talk on the taxonomic status of critical plants and the conservation of genetic 
resources within populations of British plants. 


Sarah Whild has stepped down after two years as chair, Dan Wrench has kindly agreed to be acting 
chair until the AGM in May. This is to be held at the Gateway in Shrewsbury, where we will be 
guests of the University of Birmingham. All members are welcome. If any members would like to 
contribute more to the work of the society, they would also be welcomed onto the committee — to 
make a nomination, please contact Fiona Gomersall (01588 680693, 

fgomersall@ btinternet.com). If you think you might be interested but are not sure she would be 
happy to answer questions and reassure you that it is not too onerous a task! 


Annual General Meeting 2008: 6.30-8.30pm on Thursday Ist May 
The Gateway, Shrewsbury 
There will be short talks on:- 


e Management work on Shropshire SSSIs, by Mags Cousins 
e Shropshire Wildlife Trust Reserves, by Fiona Gomersall 
e Progress with recording for the 2010 Flora, by Alex Lockton 


Followed by cheese and wine to end the evening (gratis, but donations would be gratefully 
received). 


All members are welcome (see the list at the back of this newsletter) but we would appreciate it if 
you let us know if you are coming, so we have figures for the catering. Contact 
mags @bagbatch.co.uk. 


There is parking free of charge for about 20 cars at the Gateway at this time in the evening, 
otherwise there are several other car parks in Shrewsbury not too far away. We will be doing the 
usual AGM business first where we will need to elect some of the committee positions; Treasurer, 
Secretary and Chair plus committee members; and we are appealing for a newsletter editor as well. 


Members might like to take a look at the Natural Shropshire web site, 
www.NaturalShropshire.org.uk. Distribution maps are available using Google Maps as a backdrop. 
Zooming in to the new aerial photography provided by Google Maps can help you determine which 
tetrad you might have been recording in while out and about. The records presented are all 
axiophytes recorded between 1980 and 2007. You can also display a list of all axiophytes recorded 
for a tetrad (and many other species) using the Species Biodiversity Map. Also new to these maps 
are Water Vole records and Ladybird records. Those able to identify ladybirds can really make a 
significant contribution to the records for Shropshire. 


The maps are currently being updated so any comments on their use would be most welcome. 
Please contact Dan Wrench (dan.wrench @shropshire.gov.uk) for further information or to provide 
comments. 


Meetings in 2008 





Field meetings may be cancelled at short notice. To book onto a meeting and confirm that it is 
taking place, please contact the meeting leader. 


Bring waterproofs and a packed lunch, hand lens and field guide. Beginners are welcome to all 
meetings. 


Thursday 1‘ May: Annual General Meeting, 6.30-8.30pm at the Gateway. Look out for the new 
venue and time. The AGM will be followed by three short talks then cheese and wine. 
Donations gratefully received for the food. We need to know numbers for the catering so 
please let Mags Cousins know if you are coming. Tel: 01694 722215, Email: 
mags @bagbatch.co.uk. 


Sunday 18" May: Stiperstones, continuation of the Stiperstones Flora project, but all welcome. 
Meet at the car park at Snailbeach at 11 am. Please contact Sarah Whild if you intend to 
come along: S.J.Whild @bham.ac.uk or 07885 700368. 


Sunday 1* June: 11am Worsley Farm, All Stretton, Long Mynd - (SO454961). Parking at 
$0451962. Things to look for: Scleranthus annuus (Annual Knawel); Primula veris 
(Cowslip). Please contact Fiona Gomersall if you intend to come along. Tel: 01588 
680693, Email: fgomersall @ btinternet.com 


Sunday 8" June: Tantree Bank, meet at 11am. Park at Rowley Farm, near Brockton, $J297060. 
Parking is limited so please car share if possible. Things to look for: Phegopteris 
connectilis (Beech Fern); Narrow-leaved Bittercress (Cardamine impatiens). Please 
contact Mark Duffell if you intend to come along. Tel: 07821 031359 or 01743 851084, 
Email: mark @duffell7.wanadoo.co.uk 


Saturday 14" June: Brook Coppice and Brook Vessons (Shropshire Wildlife Trust Reserve). Meet 
at 1lam. Please contact Fiona Gomersall for the place to park. Tel: 01588 680693, 
Email: fgomersall @ btinternet.com 


Sunday 13" July: Stiperstones, continuation of the Stiperstones Flora project, but all welcome. 
Meet at the reserve car park below Cranberry Rock. Please contact Sarah Whild if you 
intend to come along: S.J.Whild@bham.ac.uk or 07885 700368. 


Sunday 24 August: 11am Catherton Common. (SO0641787). Things to look for: Carex montana 
(Soft-leaved Sedge), Eleocharis multicaulis (Many-stalked Spike-rush), Genista anglica 
(Petty Whin). Please contact Fiona Gomersall for the place to park. Tel. 01588 680693, 
Email: fgomersall@ btinternet.com 


Saturday 6 December: Winter Meeting at 2pm, Preston Montford. 


Melody Ryle 1917-2007 





Contributed by Jane Morris from a eulogy read by John Ryle. 


Victoria Melody Wrench Jackson was born 
on March 12, 1917. Her mother, Winifred, 
was the daughter of an engineer, a 
telecommunications pioneer. Her father, 
Rowland Jackson, was a stockbroker in the 
City. She was their second daughter, born in 
Chelsea and christened at St Michael's, 
Cornhill, where her grandfather and 
namesake, the Reverend T.W. Wrench, had 
been Rector. 


Her first name, Victoria, was a tribute to her 
godmother, Princess Victoria. But she was 
always known as Melody, a name that suited 
her well. 


The year she was born was the darkest time 
of the First World War. Bread and potatoes 
were rationed. In the trenches at 
Passchendaele the young men of Europe 
were dying in tens of thousands. Melody's 
father, a Royal Navy reservist, beyond the 
age to be sent to sea, manned an anti-aircraft 
unit at Sandringham: a Rolls-Royce with an 
AA-gun mounted on the back. 


At the end of the war Rowland Jackson 
returned to the City. He and Winifred raised 
their two daughters in London and West 
Wittering, a seaside village on Chichester 
Harbour in Sussex. Melody and her elder 
sister Pauline attended Francis Holland 
School, near Sloane Square, and Saint Felix 
School in Southwold. 


In 1934, when Melody was seventeen, on the 
threshold of adulthood, her mother died 
suddenly. She and Pauline took a flat on the 
Embankment, in the newly-built residential 
development in Dolphin Square. Over the 
next two years Melody studied domestic 
science at King's College and painting and 
drawing at the Central School of Art - skills 
she practiced for the rest of her life. And she 
qualified as a nurse and physiotherapist. 


It was on a ward round at St Bartholomew's 
Hospital that she met a young doctor, John 
Ryle, the man she was to marry. But war 
intervened. He joined the navy and was 
posted as medical officer on a minesweeper 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, a posting from 
which only the lucky came back alive. 


He wrote and told her not to wait for him. 
But she did. When he returned on leave to 
England in 1943, they got engaged under a 
wild pear tree on the Sussex Downs. They 
were married a week later at Chelsea registry 
office. There was sugar rationing - the 
wedding cake was sweetened with honey 
from bees that John's mother kept on the 
Downs. 


1943 was a perilous year, as perilous as 1917, 
the year of Melody's birth. John returned to 
naval duty; Melody to Barts. She worked 
through the Blitz, making her way along the 
Thames each day by water taxi, as 
warehouses burned on either side of the river. 
She recalled victims of air raids arriving in 
Casualty looking like ghosts, caked in dust 
and blood. She and her first-born, Anne, 
moved to Amersham. One night there, a 
buzz-bomb fell on the house next door and 
obliterated it. 


But she and Anne survived the Blitz. And 
John Ryle survived the war in the 
Mediterranean. And peace came. 


From the experience of war Melody drew the 
spirit of thrift, of valuing what you have. 
Nothing was to be wasted. No scrap of 
material, no worn-out implement. All had 
further uses. Generous to others, she was 
abstemious herself. Her thrift converged with 
her husband’s strongly-held views on the 
conservation of nature. And the two of them 
upheld this love of nature and sense of 
ecological responsibility through the era of 
glut that eventually followed the lean years 
of the war. 


John, demobilized, became a general 
practitioner. They lived in Pembroke and 
Edinburgh and Farnham. They had another 
daughter, Caroline. Finally the family moved 
to Shrewsbury, where their third and last 
child, John Rowland, was born. Here they 
lived at Draper's Hall, the venerable half- 
timbered building that looks onto St Mary's 
Church in the town centre. Then, in the mid- 
1950s, they bought a plot of land in the Rad 
Valley, the green belt that girdles Kingsland. 
Here they built the house, Field Rise, where 
they passed the rest of their lives. 


The garden at Field Rise is a living memorial 
to them, drawing together the threads of 
kinship and friendship they wove into their 
marriage and the family they raised. Every 
flower and shrub there tells a story. Here are 
plants grown from cuttings from a cousin's 
wedding bouquet. Or plucked from a forest 
floor in Wales. Or the garden wall of an 
abandoned Scottish croft. 


Melody embraced her husband's passion for 
the outdoors, for sailing and walking. Along 
the way she developed her own deep 
knowledge of wild plants, studying and 
sketching them in Scotland, Wales and the 
Alps and keeping neatly written records in a 
card index. In the 1970s she joined a small 
army of professional and amateur botanists 
on a long-term research project that surveyed 
the entire county, square kilometre by square 
kilometre. This resulted in The Ecological 
Flora of Shropshire, a book in the high 
collaborative tradition of British natural 
history. 


She played her part, too, in the 1960s 
liberation of women - as prime mover in the 
Shropshire branch of the Family Planning 
Association, the pioneering voluntary 
organization that provided free oral 


contraception to women - married and 
unmarried - something previously available 
only to the well-to-do. 


As well as being a passionate and dedicated 
gardener and amateur botanist, Melody Ryle 
was a Skilled and enthusiastic tennis player 
and violinist. Above all, though, she was 
dedicated to the love and care of her family: 
to her husband, her children, her 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. And 
to the many friends she made at all periods of 
her life, particularly in Shrewsbury, where 
she lived independently until her death. 





Melody was a contributor to Charles Sinker’s 
Flora Project and is included in the group 
photograph on p10 of the Ecological Flora. 
She was a member of the Shropshire 
Botanical Society. Her family decided that 
donations at her funeral would be given to 
the society, and a we have established a fund 
to spend this money on an appropriate 
project... the idea of a Flora of Shrewsbury 
has been mooted. 


Richard de Gylpyn Benson’s ‘British Mosses’ 
Martin Godfrey 





Richard de Gylpyn Benson (1856 — 1904) 
was a solicitor and amateur botanist from 
Pulverbatch, in Shropshire. It looks as if his 
botany was rather more active than his legal 
practice as there is some evidence that he 
retired very early to concentrate on his study 
of plants. His first love was mosses and he 
wrote one of the first accounts of these 
plants in Shropshire and accumulated a 
large bryophyte herbarium now housed in 
the Natural history Museum, South 
Kensington. His higher plant herbarium is 
an altogether smaller affair and is in 
Shrewsbury Museum. 
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Unlike the average gentleman-naturalist, 
however, Benson may supplemented his 
income by preparing botanical material for 
sale and I have recently discovered evidence 
for this in a neatly prepared collection of 
mosses in the Potteries Museum herbarium 
in Stoke on Trent. This collection came to 
the museum as part of the very extensive 
herbarium of E.S. Edees, for many years the 
Staffordshire county recorder and author of 
the only complete Flora of the county. 
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This collection consists of 32 numbered pages of specimens together with a title and contents page 
and three blank pages at the end. Bound in blue cloth it is titled in gold ‘British Mosses’ and 
ascribed to R. de G. Benson, Pulverbach, Salop, Feb 1897 (fig 1). Each page has a number of 
pressed moss specimens with identifications and, in some cases, a location. The specimens are 
arranged according to the order in the then standard beginner’s bryophyte text — the first edition of 
H.N. Dixon’s Students Handbook of British Mosses. The collection is accompanied by a letter to 
the intended recipient of the book, unfortunately not named. 


Transcript of the letter: 


My dear Sir Pulverbach 9 Mar 1897 


I am sending your species book of Mosses to Shrewsbury tomorrow, to Mr Hamilton’s, for 
him to look at and he will send it, soon, on to your address. I hope you will find it of use and 
interest. I should be pleased to be of further help in the study should you care to take it up. 


I am conscious of several mosses common enough — which I have put in the book — and I 
have put in a few really rare things which can hardly be met with accidentally. 


Any suggestion as to what is lacking to make the book useful I shall be glad to have made 
— Ihave aimed at making it worth 15/-. 


Yours faithfully 
R de G Benson 


The included species are listed below in the order they are arranged in the book together with the 


current name where this is different. They are all in very good condition and none could be 
described as really rare, although at least some would not be found in Shropshire. The Bryum 


filiforme var. juliforme, allegedly found only at Carbis Bay, Cornwall, has long been subsumed 


under another, more common, species name. 


Species (current name (if different)) Location 
Sphagnum cymbifolium (S. Palustre).......ccccccceccccesseceeeeeeesseeesseesesseeseeaes Long Mynd 
Sphagnum papillosum .....ccccccsecccsssccsssscccsececceseecesseesesseesessecesseeseseesesaes Bomere 
Sphagnum subsecundum var. contortum (S. inundatum) ............ceeeeee Long Mynd 
Sphagnum acutifolium (S. capillifolium) .......ccc cece eee eee ceeteeeeeneeeeeaes Stapeley Hill 
Sphagnum intermedium (S. reCurvun aQQ).......cccceecccceeseeeeseeeeseeeeeseeeeeaes Long Mynd 
Sphagnum CUSPIdAtum......esecccesecccssccccsscecesececsesceceeseeseeseesesseceeneesesseeeesaes Long Mynd 
ANGLED TOUTE eset cesscs Sesetes sch ete geceetueseh stedes det peeve edt stu cess seer Weeees te pedessoptenstess Llanberis 
LCtrGphis: PEUUCIAG . orcgoves ses ste es crass sey oetsts fete vaen save te eects Ren edeeteg sareeplen stock Broomhill 
Polytrichum GIpinum .......ccccccesecceeseccesseecenseeceseeceeeecsnseesenseeseseeseneeseeaes Snowdon 
Polytrichum aloides (Pogonatum AlOideS) .....scccccescccccessssceeeeeteeeeeeenaaees (no location) 
Catharina undulata (Atrichum Undulatum) .......ccccccccccceceeetsssssseceeeeeeeeeees (no location) 
Polytrichum fOrMOSUM ....cccccceseecceeseecesseccnseeecnseeecnseeceneeeseasecsnaeeseneeseeaes Pulverbach 
Polytrichum piliferurm.....cccccccccscccesscccesseccnseeecenseeceeeecssneecessecseseesensesesaes Pulverbach 
Polytrichumm COMMUNE 0....cccccceeeecceeseccesseecnneeeceeeeseeeeceneeecesseesensesenseesenaes Long Mynd 
Pleridium SUDULAUIN ....cccccccccccc ccc cececeenetettee eee eeeeeeeeesssseeeaeeeeeeesenseeeesaaaes (no location) 
CeratOdOn PULPULeUS vc. coescc) dees, seen eh oebeee gh peat ssh ote Hesceeerienesvetey spe teplens ten’ (no location) 
Dichodontium pellucidum .....cccccccccsscccesssccsssccssccsensecesesesenseesessesessseseeaes Skin Mill, Oct 1892 
Dicranella heteromalla......ccccccsccccscccesscccessecssseeeesesecessceseseeseseeceeseeseaes Pulverbach 
DioranellasCervicul aan sé: voccsevi ides vaeatensSosselsecasecsigacs sais etttvssvines setiveouiie Whixall Moss 
Dicranella squarrosa (Dichodontium Palustris).....0..cccccccecccceeceese eee Long Mynd 
Campylopus flEXUOSUS -...ic.cs.sceesssciespocteisbiassseetincasevososes bes basiseasesasenteoesce Yessons Coppice 
CaMpylOPUs PYTEL OTIS. .sccccscscvessyesespeinsish sass aueuvscusdivesesdeapbiveasbvassapente desde Bomere 
CAMPYLOPUS AITOVITENS...iciccs.sccessseseiveinsisssass asses cusdusesepiedesincasevabeasenteseses Tregos Moor, Cornwall 
DDICTANOWEISIA CUT OIG 6. ssi ccc veveiseddbiaetinsbssuesesdseoesigescadevacksesasbises sasuvecnss Pontesford Hill 
Dicranodontium longirostre (Dicranodontium denudatum) ...........00008 Trentham Part, Staffs 
DICTANUIN SCOPATIUIN. 50. set scel asics costs cbthoies huskaseidenesaaece stv esootinssvivea sseuveouds (no location) 
Dicranum DONjeANIL 0... ccc eeecce esc ceneeeceneeeceeeeceasecenseeseeseesesseseneeseeaes Long Mynd 
Fissidens Qdianthoides «secssiscsssvecssivacoelcssssecastunceesoabesestaspidedesixeesaveseesuges Pulverbach 
FiSsidens: DryOtdes scsiccs civesecicceesvinescyetinisae cin iageiavdevviadesyivn edie lenelancenvey vices (no location) 
Grimmia trychophiy lacs cies ss avescadsssesiiessiusssasststissatasseisesebibsschisssayeuse ones Longden, May 1893 
Grimmia apocarpa (Schistidium APOCATPUM) .........cceee eee eeseeeeneeeeeeees Wrekin 

probably S. crassipilum 
GUNNA PULVINALA 0. .eeeeeeeceeesnecceeesnncceceeeeencececusaaeeeceeeeneeeecesnaaeeceeeneeeeeens (no location) 
Rhacomitrium lanuginosum (Racomitrium lanuginOSum).........ccccceeeeeees (no location) 
Rhacomitrium heterostichum (Racomitrium heterostichum)...........0000066+ (no location) 
Rhacomitrium fasiculare (Racomitrium fasiculare) ........ccccccecccee sees Wrekin 
Ptychomnitrium polyphyllum ......cccccccccesccecceeeesseceeeeenceeesessnacecseseeeeeeeesnaaees Long Mynd 
Pottia truncata (Tortuld truncata) ....cccccccccccccccccccccsesccsssceeeeeeeeeesseesssssaaes (no location) 
Pottia intermedia (Tortula MOdIiCQ) .....csccccccccccccccceeeescsseeeeeeeeeeeeseeesssssaaes (no location) 
FOrtUIG. MUTALIS vies. ck civscceaniteuceUsunssy shes vee eidadineevecedecesieeedetdbeieevdavsebedeelet es (no location) 
TOT G SUDULALG: Ss oo c5s occ ete eee FRE eRe Sook 886 EA CRE aaa a bag tee aa (no location) 
Tortula intermedia (Syntrichia intermedid).......:..ccsssececeeeenceceessnneeeeeeees Pontesford Hill 
Barbula rubella (Bryoerythrophyllum recurvirostrum) .........cccccceeeeeeee Pulverbach 
Barbula tophacea (Didymodon tophaceus) ......1...ccccccccceceescceeteeeesee tetas Snailbeach 
Barbula CONVOLUIG ......cce cece eseeessccesteeeenseeceeeesnaeecseseeseesecsessesesseesenaes Pulverbach 
Barbul@ UnQui Cul ata sices coos scevociasic biz ig side Woesscheckaeutiees tvs sob ovnsduvscnesvniuas oust Pulverbach 
Weisia viridula (WeiSSiA CONLTOVETSA) ....ccsesssscccceeeeeesesscssceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeess (no location) 
Weisia verticillata (Eucladium verticillatum)........ccccccccccsssssssseeeeeeeeeeees Hope Gutter Ludlow 
Trichostomum tortuosum (Tortelld tortuOsd) .......cccccesseceeeseeeesseeetneeeeene Lake Vrynwy 
Anoectangium compactum (Anoectangium GeStiVUM) .......eeeeeeeeeeeeees Gt Orme 
ZY ZOAON ViFIiCISSINUS .......ccseeceeseeeessccescecenececeeeeceaeeceseeesenseecenseceneesenaes Killarney - C H Binstead 


Orthotrichui Affine .....ccecccccccsccccccesssnceceeessecccecesnaeeeceeeeeeeeeessnaaeeceeeeneeeeens (no location) 


Notes 


Cfr 


Orthotrichum ANOMAIUM viccccccccccccccccccccveccecsccvsnsececscsuecsececaueuecsecseausneesees Gt Orme Cfr 





Orthotrichum CidPhanum ......ccccccccssssceceeesneccceesssnececeesueeceecessneeeceeeeeeeeeess (no location) Cfr 
Tetraplodon ANgustatus ........ccccecscceesseeesseeeeneeeeseeesseeenseeeesaeeensaeeeeneeeeeas Ben Eay Ross, Aug 1896 Cfr 
FUNArid NY QVOMELTICA oc. eecceeeecce eee cence cnneeeceeeeseaeecenseeseeseesensesenseesesaes (no location) Cfr 
AUlaCOMNiUM ANAVOQYNUM ......ccceccceeeceeeeteeeeeneeteeeceesse cesses sessaesesaeeeesaeees Bomere 
AUlACOMNIUM PALUSTTE 00... ceeceeececeeeceeteeeeeneeteseecesaeesesseeesaeeesseeeenaeens Shomere Moss 
Bartrammiad POMIUPOLMNIS .....esccccceeeesseceeeenceeceessnnceceeseeeeeccessaeeceeeeeeeeeeesnaaees (no location) Cfr 
PHIiLONOTIS FONTAN oe .eeeceeeeneeecceeevsseceeeeneeceecesssaceceeseaceeecusnaaeeceeseneeeeseneaaees (no location) Cfr 
Webera nutans (Pohlia nutans).....ccccccccccccssssssscceceeeeeeesessesuseeaeeeeeeeeeeeeenes Whixall Moss Cfr 
Bryum filiforme var. juliforme (Anomobryum julaceum) ............cceceeeee Carbis Bay, Cornwall 
Annotated - The only British Locality. Collected by Mrs(?) R Fox Jan 7 1897 
Bryudted: DIM vevisss Sasszgss sucess ge eee ie tesa he agian ees cao eeay Vip eee aa epee Lincroft Pool May 1892 Cfr 
Br Yur CGCSPIULICIUMN soci cc ceeek sdevecuscie cons iesaghets sth eckebeseeacistenscesnevinhe cobannodes? Pulverbach Cfr 
also with male plants 
Br Urn: QIPINUTIVS sce tccs cust oak eecveeessie ccs tas teks besa gb tes sbateceeceeiensca eevaeies bins aenes (no location) 
BIYUM-ATRENICUIN : vioctes ccs tes cZevscvecisees sis cteeedesipbies sBevecwescsignads sdevtenecedews ects’ Pulverbach Cfr 
Bryum roseum (Rhodobryum roseum)......ccsccccsccccesscceeseeseeseesessesenseeeeaes Pontesford Hill, Jan 1897 
MANGUNE NOTHUIIED cscs cogs is cces sei steeciesistces cuagsvoda bus ishsbevtivscieeenséncdetta yeantecebouts Oaks Wood Cfr 
Mnium undulatum (Plagiomnium undulatum)..........0ccccccceseeeeeseeeneeeeeee Oaks Wood, Aug 1894 Cfr 
Mnium rostratum (Plagiomnium rostratum) ......ccccsesceceeeeneeceeeeenseeeeeees Lydd Hole May Cfr 
Fontanelis SQUAMOSG .......cccecceeeescessccesseecenseeceseeeceaeecseseecensecseneesenseesenaes Snowdon, Jan 1893 
NCCKEPACHISPG.S associa cies ecb steccebsscebesstesteksbese cd sesodessebesesecs sds steuieesectech bebe Skin Mill 
Neckera COMPIANAIA .0...ccccessescceeesnnecceeessnneeeeseaceeecesssaaeceseeaeeeeeesssaeeseeeses (no location) 
Fontanelis ANtipyretiCd .....scccccccesssececeennccecessenseeeeeeneceecesesseeeseeeeeeeeeesnaaees (no location) 
Porotrichum alopecurum (Thamnobryum alopecurum) ...ccccececcceceeesees (no location) 
ThUidiusim tAMATISCINUM ....ccccceccccccecccccecnccesentaeeeeeeeeeeesusussuaeaeaeeeeeeeeeeneneas (no location) 
Tsothecium myurium Usothecium alopecuroides) ...........cccecccceeseeete teens Oaks Wood Cfr 
Climacium dendroides ...........ccccseceeseeeeseeeesneecesseecnsaeecnseeecnaeeeesseeeenaeeseas Broomhill 
Pleuropus sericens (Homalothecium Sericeum) .....::ccccsssececeeeeneeceeessseees (no location) Cfr 
Camptothecium lutescens (Homalothecium lutescens) .......1cccccesseeeeeeeeee Pulverbach 
Brachythecium purum (Pseudoscleropodium Purum)..........ccccsccceeeeeeee Pulverbach Feb 1897 Cfr 
Brachythecium rutabulum Pulverbach Cfr 
Brachythecium velutinum Pulverbach cfr 
Eurhynchium piliferum (Cirriphylum piliferum) ....0..cc0ccccccceecceeseeeeeeee Pulverbach 
Eurhynchium praclon gum .....cccccccsccessccceseeccssececeeecenseesesseecessesenseeseaes (no location) Cfr 
Eurhynchium myosuroides (Isothecium myOSuroides) ...........cc0ccceeeeeeee Oaks Wood Cfr 
E. rusciforme (Platyhypnidium riparoides) ..........ccccccecceceesecseseeeeeteeeeenes Lydd Hole Cfr 
Eur. confertum (Rhynchostegium COnfertum) ......ccccccscccesseceeteeeeeseeeeenes (no location) Cfr 
Eurhynchitum: SUAGIUIN ssid os ioests eps idenen tastes basse cheese eatpicoeompaaataeaseeuteaeaeh Pulverbach Cfr 
Plagiothecium depressum (Taxiphyllum WiSSgrillti) .........c:ccccccceseeeeees Lydd Hole 
Named by W P Hamilton 
Plagiotheciuim denticulatum .......cscccccsscecccesevsseceeeseneeeeceessaceceeseaeeeeeesnaaees (no location) 
Plagiothecium Undulatum ........ccccccccccesscccessccessececeseeesseeseuseesesseceeseesesaes Oaks Wood Cfr 
Ambl ysté SiUmM SEPDeNns:c.es.e.c0siueSeussass sus ta aesceadete dist tstsaieaiecessuetebeseteenscess (no location) Cfr 
Amblystegium filicinum (Cratoneuron filicinum) ........0...cceeeeeeeeeeeeeees Long Mynd Cfr 
Hypnum riparium (Leptodictyum riparium) ......0.ccccccecceeeeseceeeee teense teens Lincroft Pool Cfr 
Hypnum stellatum (Campylium stellatum) .........ccccccceccceeseeeeteeeeeseeeeaes Long Mynd 
Hypnum exannulatum (Warnstorfia exannulata).......cccccceeceeeceeeeeeeeee Long Mynd 
Hypnum intermedium (Scorpidium COSSONIL)........c00cccsccccesseceeeeeeeetee tees Long Mynd 
Most likely S. revolvens or possibly Hamatocaulis vernicosus 
Hypnum commutatum (Palustriella COMMUTALA) 0.1.0... eee tee tees Lydd Hole 
Hypnum cupresseforme (forms) var. elatum and var. filiforme............... (no location) Cfr. 
ELYPNUMAMPONENS sracecccds avec teveeisaeeetewentetaeccstunteus tevinseees seuvigteeourecsey tanta Kynance Cove, Cornwall, Sep 1896., 
Dr Gowers. Named by H N Dixon. 
Flypnuin CALLICHVOUM 00... cece ee cece secceenc cence ceneeeceaeeeceaeeceneeeseeseesenseceeeesenaes Westmorland, CH Binstead = Cfr 
Hypnum molluscum (Ctenidium molluscum) .......ccccccccccesseceeseeeeeseeteenes Barmouth Cfr 
Hypnum scorpoides (Scorpidium SCOrPOIdeS) .........ccccccceeesceeeteeeeeteeteeees Long Mynd 
Hypnum straminum (Straminergon StraMmineum)..........0.ccccccesceeeeeeeeeeeee Long Mynd 
Hypnum cuspidatum (Calliergonella Cuspiddta) .........1:cccecceeeeeeeesee teens Lincroft Pool Salop Cfr 
Hypnum schreberi (Pleurozium SCHreberi)....ccccccccsccecccessssceeeeeeneeeeeennanees (no location) 


Hylocomium splendens ........scccescceeseeeseceeneeeesneeensneees 
Hylocomium loreum (Rhytidiadelphus loreus)............. 
Hylocomium squarrosum (Rhytidiadelphus squarrosus) 
Hylocomium triquetrum (Rhytidiadelphus triquetrus) .. 


Cfr = with capsules 


wueeavlevscsndeniegedenes Broomhill Salop May 1896 — Cfr 


Soledbviediadecelveuients (no location) Cfr 
wellplevedticelaeveience Broomhill Cfr 
Hveheud dade coho Broomhill Cfr 


Update on the Shropshire Wildlife Trust Nature Reserves 





Fiona Gomersall, Conservation Officer, Shropshire Wildlife Trust 


Botanical Society members will know many of 
the Trust nature reserves well but probably not 
all 38 of them. The reserves are scattered 
around the county, sometimes forming clusters 
as in the Oswestry Hills and include woodland, 
grassland, heathland, and wetland habitats. 


The last two years have seen quite a lot of 
change due to various factors: the appointment 
of our new Reserves Manager Carl Pickup, 
entry of six of the reserves into Higher Level 
Stewardship Schemes and a move towards 
grazing with hardier breeds of livestock. Like 
other conservation bodies the Wildlife Trust has 
been looking to acquire and manage land which 
extends our reserves to create ‘bigger areas’ for 
species and habitat protection. Last year saw 
the purchase of Nipstone Rock and eight 
hectares of land around Earl’s Hill nature 
reserve, including an area of SSSI grassland. As 
many of you are aware the Hollies with its 
ancient trees may soon be added to the reserve 
cluster in the Stiperstones. 


Melverley Farm, Nipstone Rock, Llanymynech 
Rocks, Sweeney Fen, Crickheath and Dolgoch 
Quarry are now all in Higher Level Stewardship 
Schemes (HLS). Melverley is important for its 
species-rich hay meadows and includes 
important species such as Bromus racemosus 
and Ononis spinosa. Fordhall Farm now graze 
the Melverley meadows with Herefords, whilst 
the Trust restores hedges and field ponds 
containing great crested newts. Nipstone, along 
with Llanymynech and Jones’ Rough is grazed 
by Hebridean sheep and the Trust now owns a 
small flock of its own. The latter two sites and 
also Dolgoch in the Oswestry Hills are 
important for their calcareous grassland and the 
main work within the schemes is to keep scrub 
at bay. The three are also important butterfly 
sites and the creation of extensive rides forms 
part of the work to maintain or encourage the 
pearl bordered fritillary. The ambitious plan for 


Sweeney Fen, home to large numbers of 
Gymnadenia conopsea and Epipactis palustris 
is to extend the fen to the whole site and further 
by a combination of ‘hay’ strewing and 
controlled grazing. 


We are hopeful that Llynclys Common nature 
reserve will be entered into an HLS scheme in 
the spring. The main plan here is to extend the 
fenced area to include the small limestone 
quarries where species such as Hypericum 
montanum, Helianthemum nummularium, 
Carlina vulgaris, Blackstonia perfoliata and 
Gentianella amarella are to be found in these 
pockets of limestone grassland. Platanthera 
bifolia is another rarity of Llynclys. The 
quarries become rapidly scrubbed over if not 
managed and grazing is by far a more efficient 
management tool than cutting by hand. 


Last year Hypericum montanum was recorded 
on Craig Sychtyn nature reserve for first time in 
the small area of calcareous grassland on the 
cliff top. Craig Sychtyn, also in the Oswestry 
Hills although predominantly oak and ash 
woodland is destined for an HLS agricultural 
scheme (more probably as an add on to an 
existing agreement). 


Included in the Meres and Mosses area of North 
Shropshire are our reserves Wem Moss and 
Wood Lane. Wem Moss a lowland raised peat 
bog, has been a problematic site for sometime 
mainly due its structure. The Trust owns half of 
the Moss, the other half, separated by a border 
drain is pasture and forest. To slow drainage 
from this internationally important site, pilings 
have been inserted into the bog at the main 
drainage points. Extensive removal of Betula 
pubescens and other tree species has the Moss 
looking less like a woodland, but it now 
resembles heathland. We have some way to go 
before we start recording more wetland species. 
Wood Lane is one of our ornithological sites 


and we have just created a kingfisher bank. As I 
write, 1200 native trees are being planted to 
form broadleaved woodland on this quarry site. 


And finally, travelling 60 miles south to another 
of our larger reserves, Rhos Fiddle near 
Newcastle-on-Clun, has been grazed for several 
years by both Hebridean sheep and Highland 


cattle. A moorland site, it supports a strong 
population of Viola lutea. Lycopodium 
clavatum and Empetrum nigrum are two other 
significant species to be found on the reserve. 
Specialist grazing of the site has been an 
important factor in bringing one of the habitats 
of Rhos Fiddle, the rush pasture into favourable 
condition in the last year. 


Shoreweed, a changing future? 





Mark Duffell 


Shoreweed Littorella uniflora (L.) Asch. has a 
scattered distribution in the UK and is more 
commonly found in the north and west (figure 
1) and limited in the southeast (Preston and 
Croft 1997). Stace (1997) observes that it may 
be found in suitable places throughout the 
British Isles it is decreasing in the lowlands 
and can be very local in distribution. 
Nationally it is considered ‘lower risk — least 
concern’ (JNCC 2008). In Shropshire it has 
never been common (Leighton 1841; Sinker ef 
al. 1985; Lockton and Whild 1995) and it is 
currently regarded as being scarce and of 
ecological importance in indicating unpolluted 
and unspoiled habitats (Lockton and Whild 
2005). Shoreweed was first recorded in 
Shropshire 210 years ago but since then only 
51 records have been made, the majority of 
these between 1979 and 2006 (Shropshire 
Botanical Society Database 2008). Until 1903 
Shoreweed had only been recorded from 
lowland areas (the meres and mosses 
complex), but since 1979 several new sites have 
been discovered predominantly from the 
uplands centred on the Long Mynd. Apart from 
Brown Moss, Shoreweed has disappeared 
completely from the lowlands the last records 
being made at Newton Mere and White Mere 
by Dr M.J. Wigginton in 1979 (figure 2). 


The reasons for the loss of Shoreweed from the 
lowlands are uncertain but one suggestion by 
Lockton and Whild (2005) is the stabilisation of 
water levels. This lack of variation in water 
levels affects the reproductive potential for 
Shoreweed whose wind pollinated flowers 
whilst being able to flower underwater need to 
be immersed to successfully produce seed. 
These seeds, of which only around twenty are 
produced each year, then require at least two 
weeks desiccation before they will germinate 
(Preston and Croft 1997). Despite the paucity of 
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Figure 1: 1985-present National distribution of 


Shoreweed by 10km square. (Data from NBN 
Gateway, 25 February 2008). 





seed per individual, Shoreweed seed has long 
term viability and thus a large seed-bank (Arts 
and Heijden 1990) suggesting that if water 
levels were to fluctuate again then they may 
reappear. Other causes for loss may be due to 
an increase in the nutrient status of sites, 
traditionally Shoreweed was found in 
oligotrophic (nutrient poor) or mesotrophic 
(moderate nutrient) waters (Preston and Croft 
1997, Riis and Sand-Jensen 1998). 


It would appear that in the UK Shoreweed can 
cope with moderately eutrophic (high nutrient) 
waters (Robe & Griffiths 1992) as seen at 
Esthwaite Water in the Lake District even 
becoming abundant. But Smolders et al. (2002) 
found that too much eutrophication can result in 
the loss of Shoreweed due to shading from 
aquatic and floating macrophytes and algae as 


well as encouraging growth of marginal 
species. A further problem with the increased 
growth of other species is the increase in 
organic matter settling on the substrate, having 
a two-fold effect, in reducing the oxygen 
content of the substrate and burying the 
Shoreweed (Smolders et al. 2002). Another 
bizarre possible reason for the loss of 
Shoreweed is also connected to an increase in 
nutrient status. The vegetative growth of many 
Isoetids are highly porous filled with air and 
thus buoyant in the water column. When 
excessive nitrates are present the leaves grow at 
a quicker rate than the roots and plants become 
at risk of uprooting and floating away 
(Smolders et al. 2002). Acidification of water 
bodies can lead to a change in species 
composition with the eventual loss of Isoetids 
such as Shoreweed and the eventual dominance 
of Sphagnum sp. and Bulbous Rush (Juncus 
bulbosus) (Riis and Sand-Jensen 1998; 
Smolders et al. 2002). The loss of Shoreweed 
from a site would appear to be the last in a line 
of Isoetids to disappear from Shropshire’s 
lowland sites. With its long seed viability it 
might possibly reappear if management is 
conducive as at Brown Moss. It will also be 
interesting to see if more sites are discovered in 
the future and if these are restricted to upland 
areas. 


I am intending to study the distribution of 
Shoreweed nationally. If any readers have 
records for this species for Shropshire (or 
elsewhere) or discover more locations material 
this year would they please contact me at the 
following address: 19 Compton Mews, Ford, 
Shrewsbury, SY5 9NX (01743 851154) 

mark @duffell7.wanadoo.co.uk 
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Axiophytes in the Meres & Mosses 





Alex Lockton, Sarah Whild & Dan Wrench 


The idea of axiophytes is not a new one: 
conservation organisations have been drawing 
up lists of important species for decades. Even 
before that, ecologists such as Prof. Ronald 
Good of the University of Hull used indicator 
species to describe vegetation. Phytosociology 
itself, which was introduced to Britain by 
Arthur Tansley early in the 20" century, is 
entirely predicated on the ecological 
preferences of plants. 


There are several things, however, which are a 
bit new and interesting about the concept of 
axiophytes. Instead of trying to identify habitats 
by the use of indicators (which, when you think 
about it, is a bit of a circular argument) we are 
trying to identify something else entirely: 
conservation quality. An axiophyte is a ‘worthy 
plant’ — the sort of species we want more of. 
Imagine this was a way to study literature: first, 
one must learn to recognise the various styles of 
writing - prose and poetry and so forth; then 
one learns to distinguish good prose, good 
poetry, etc. It is a much more subtle concept, 
and infinitely harder to define empirically. 


Secondly, we now have access to vastly better 
information than ever before, and have a better 
chance of getting the lists right. In the past 
many people have had a go at drawing up 
indicator species lists for various habitats. They 
tended to do the woodlands and species-rich 
grasslands near to their home, and then they 
would run out of steam (and knowledge). In the 
last few years, BSBI County Recorders have 
been drawing up lists of all axiophytes for all 
conservation habitats. These are very different 
in Scotland and England, and just as different 
between, say, Cardiganshire and Shropshire, 
even though these counties are not very far 
apart. 


Thirdly, with computers we now have the 
ability to manipulate and analyse lists that 
would have been impossible in even the recent 
past. In the Botanical Society files there is a 
hand-made table of axiophytes of the meres that 
Charles Sinker drew up in the 1970s. It must 
have been quite arduous to construct. By the 
1980s it was possible to analyse the vegetation 
data for the Flora by computer; but now we can 
extract lists of hundreds of axiophytes in 
thousands of grid squares in a matter of seconds 


and analyse them in a whole host of ways. This 
is what we are exploring in the current analysis. 


The purpose of this report was to explore the 
use of axiophytes as a mechanism to provide 
information that will help to focus conservation 
effort and resources within the Meres & Mosses 
Natural Area. The questions to be addressed 
were:- 


e To what extent does axiophyte data 
complement and quantify the existing 
conservation framework? 


e Does the data present new insights into 
conservation objectives? 


e Can the axiophyte data be used to 
quantify changes in site quality? 


e What are the limitations and 
weaknesses of the axiophyte approach? 


e How can the axiophyte system be 
developed and used in future? 


With help from John Hawksford and Graeme 
Kay, the County Recorders for Staffordshire & 
Cheshire, we drew up a list of 109 species that 
we considered to be characteristic of the 
wetlands of the Meres & Mosses and which 
were of sufficiently restricted distribution to be 
useful in the analysis, following the guidelines 
given by the BSBI. For these species we 
extracted 17,747 records from the databases of 
the three county recorders. All the records were 
at tetrad scale or better, so it was possible to 
analyse the data at the tetrad (2km) scale. 


Q1: Do axiophytes identify the sites of 
conservation importance? 


The answer to this was, undoubtedly, yes. We 
assumed that the existing SSSI framework must 
be about right, because it is based on decades of 
experience of many skilled naturalists. If the 
axiophyte analysis came up with a totally 
different list of important sites, then something 
very strange would be going on. As it turns out, 
the top ten tetrads for axiophytes all contain 
SSSIs (whereas only 1 in 5 tetrads at random 
would do so). 
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Q2: do axiophytes present new insights? 


Among the top 20 sites identified by the 
axiophyte data were just two that are not SSSI: 
The Mere at Ellesmere and The Yesters, a 
peatland not far from Ellesmere. Both of these 
sites are, in fact, descheduled SSSIs, but the 
axiophyte data shows that they haven’t lost all 
their ecological importance. 


Sites do change, sometimes for the worse, but 
some sites have been known to recover again. 
Rare plants can sometimes survive in restricted 
areas and then return to their former habitat if it 
becomes suitable again. One outcome from this 
analysis could be a decision to review the 
former SSSIs and see whether they might not 
warrant re-designation. With more money 
available for conservation these days, it is 
possible that some of the damage done to these 
sites could be reversed. 


Another analysis we conducted was to compare 
the SSSI network with the rest of the 
countryside. We found that all but five of the 
axiophyte species occur outside SSSIs. The 
exceptions are: Calamagrostis stricta, Carex 
limosa, Carex viridula ssp. viridula, Nuphar 
pumila and Utricularia minor. This means that 
the SSSIs are vital for conserving rarities, but 
that non-designated sites, collectively, are 
equally important for conserving the other 
characteristic features of the Meres & Mosses. 


Q3: Can axiophytes quantify changes? 


One of the most difficult challenges in nature 
conservation is to find empirical measures of 
change. All sorts of complex procedures have 
been proposed, but none of them has been 
widely adopted because they are too difficult to 
use. The idea behind axiophytes is that the 
analysis is as simple as counting species — the 
only tricky part, of course, is identifying the 
plants in the first place. 


We counted the number of axiophyte species in 
each tetrad in each decade, and found that the 
biggest and most recent change has been 
experienced in SJ43B, which is the tetrad 
containing White Mere and Blake Mere. These 
two meres, therefore, are the ones that are 
currently declining in quality faster than any 
other. It would make sense to examine why 
these changes are taking place and take steps to 
avoid further deterioration. It is even possible, 
using the axiophyte lists, to say precisely which 


species have been lost and to identify which 
ones should return if suitable action is taken. 
For instance, Shoreweed, Littorella uniflora, 
has been lost from White Mere (last seen in 

1979), but there is every chance that it could 
return if the shoreline was less wooded. 


Q4: What are the limitations of axiophytes? 


The most obvious limitation of the current 
analysis is that it depends entirely on species- 
richness, which favours the calcareous water 
bodies over the more acid mires and peaty 
woodlands. There are two ways this could be 
overcome: to analyse the different habitats 
separately, to find the best bogs, best meres, 
etc.; alternatively, we could incorporate another 
taxonomic group such as Sphagnum into the 
axiophyte lists to even the balance somewhat. 
As Sphagna are habitat-forming mosses, they 
are clearly just as important as vascular plants, 
and it makes sense to include them. The main 
difficulty, of course, is that this would make the 
quality of the field surveys necessary for the 
axiophyte approach even more demanding than 
before. 


Q5: How can we best develop the axiophyte 
approach? 


It is becoming increasingly clear that 
axiophytes represent the first direct measure of 
conservation quality that could be practically 
applied. In the past various proxies have been 
used, such as the presence of rare species or 
bird populations, which have provided a 
practical way to find out about the underlying 
habitat quality. But it has been found that these 
proxies can be directly influenced without 
benefiting the environment — for example, by 
feeding birds so their populations increase. This 
does no good to anything other than the birds 
themselves, so it does not work as a measure of 
the broader nature conservation objectives. 


Nature conservation is very much about 
managing habitat, and the axiophytes 
themselves are what make up the habitat. By 
counting axiophytes we are directly measuring 
the quality of the habitat, and by-and-large all 
other environmental benefits will flow from 
that. It is very hard to encourage an axiophyte 
to grow where the conditions are unsuitable, 
and a whole suite of axiophytes pretty much 
guarantees that success has been achieved. 
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The key requirement for the future of this 
approach to nature conservation is competent 
and active field survey. We need surveyors with 
the necessary skills to regularly survey the 
entire countryside, so that the information exists 
for this sort of analysis. That means that 
training to a high standard must be provided; 
that organisations such as the Botanical Society 


have to thrive to coordinate the survey work; 
and that expert backup in the form of herbarium 
collections, taxonomic expertise and so forth 
has to be available. If we can do all these 
things, the potential benefits in targeting 
conservation resources and monitoring the 
outcomes far outweigh the cost of collecting the 
data. 


Using axiophytes to target areas for action 


The coincidence map below shows the hotspots for wetland axiophytes in the region. Larger dots 
show the higher species densities. There are clearly many places throughout the region that contain 
axiophytes, but the map confims that, based on current knowledge, the SSSIs are by far the most 


important features. 
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cheques to Shropshire Botanical Society to Mags 
Cousins, Bagbatch, Inwood, All Stretton, SY6 6LA. 
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Pam Green, Ratlinghope 2010 Clive Stace, Ullesthorpe (hon.) 
Llew Guest, Shrewsbury 2009 Sarah Stafford, Leominster 2009 
Lalage Hampson, Harley Bank 2010 Anne Stephens, Old Churchstoke 2008 
Henry Hand, Alcaston 2009 Rob Stokes, Shrewsbury 2011 
John Handley, Bridgnorth 2011 Janet Stone, Shrewsbury 2010 
Brian Herring, Telford 2009 Sue Swales, Shrewsbury 2009 
Pirkko Higson, Nantmawr 2010 Tan Thompson, Meole Brace 2010 
Maurice Hoare, Montford Bridge 2007 Jo Thompson, Meole Brace 2010 
Vivienne Hodges, Shrewsbury 2010 John Thompson, Harmer Hill 2008 
Jenny Hodgkiss, Market Drayton 2008 Stephanie Thomson, Hereford 2008 
Paul Hope, Shrewsbury 2011 Kate Thorne, Church Pulverbatch 2008 
Dr H.V. Hughes, Albrighton 2008 Rosemary Thornes, Shrewsbury 2009 
Rachel Hunter, Macclesfield 2008 Mary Thornton, Hengoed 2010 
John Ibbott, Dorrington 2011 Sue Townsend, Montford Bridge 2010 
Jane Ing, Weston Lullingfields 2011 Tan Trueman, Wolverhampton 2008 
Ron Iremonger, Shrewsbury 2010 John Tucker, Aston on Clun 2008 
Bill Kavanagh, Newcastle-under-Lyme 2010 Caroline Uff, Craven Arms 2008 
Sylvia Kingsbury, Wentnor 2008 Jenny Vanderhook, Cleobury Mortimer 2008 
Ann Kirby, Wrockwardine 2008 Marjorie Wainwright, Oswestry 2007 
Mark & Clare Kitchen, Berkeley 2013 Chris Walker, Condover (life) 
Ray Knowles, Hanwood 2010 Tom Wall, Lydbury North 2009 
James Lawson, Habberley 2008 Neville Walters, Stoke on Trent 2011 
Jane Lennox, Knighton 2010 Sarah Whild, Shrewsbury 2010 
John & Marjorie Leonard, Hopesay 2008 Dan Wrench, Shrewsbury 2010 
Stephen Lewis, Pontesbury 2010 Colin Wright, Shrewsbury 2008 
Susan Lewis, Criftins 2010 Jean Wynne-Jones, Ledbury 2010 
Alex Lockton, Shrewsbury 2010 Dorothy Young, Clun 2008 
Frances McCullagh, Wolverhampton 2009 
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